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232 Burton's Essays. [July* 

tinguished member above alluded to, in regard to New England, 
will be verified. 



3. — Essays on some of the First Principles of Metaphysics, Ethics, 
and Theology. By Asa Burton, D. D. 8vo. pp. 414. 
Portland, 1824. A. Shirley. 

Although much the larger portion of this work is devoted to 
Metaphysics and Ethics, yet the author tells us that he designs it 
mainly as an introduction to Theology. To convince us, that he 
has no favorite theory to support, and no imaginary hypothesis 
to build up, he affirms at the beginning, that he means to take 
facts, experience, and common sense for his guides. On this foun- 
dation he hopes to erect a durable structure, consistent with the 
nature of things, and in harmony with all the faculties of the 
mind. He set himself an arduous task, and has labored with 
diligence to accomplish it ; but with what success, we forbear to 
judge. The truth is, that with a good deal of simplicity of style, 
and apparently well disciplined habits of thinking, the author has 
contrived to make a book with very few attractions. He does 
not want method or perspicuity, two very essential requisites in 
treating subjects so abstruse and crabbed, as those with which he 
grapples, but there is a monotony in his way of writing, a sort of 
prosing formality, a mode of saying things without exciting inter- 
est or making an impression, which are heavy obstacles in the 
way of a reader. 

The common metaphysical topics are first discussed, such as 
the faculties of the mind, the understanding, perception, memory, 
judgment, conscience, will, and moral agency. Then come 
ethics and theology, disquisitions on the nature of good and evil, 
on motives, and that most entangling of all subjects, the decrees 
and prescience of the Deity, a subject in which so many great 
minds have been confounded and lost, from the days of St Austin 
down to the present time. We have, also, an essay concerning 
a taste for beauty, novelty, and grandeur. The author says r 
' some of the essays were written in too much haste, owing to 
numerous avocations and interruptions.' This is no apology. 
No man is excusable for writing in haste for the press, and espe- 
cially on metaphysics. A political harangue, intended to influ- 
ence an election, may be thrown off as rapidly as the writer 
chooses, and then pass for what it is worth, and be forgotten. 
Not so with topics of wide and lasting interest. Mr Burton uses 
progress as a verb, in imitation, we suppose, of our members of 
Congress. 



